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MURDER MADE REAL 


The Visual Revolution of the Halftone 


by MICHAEL AYERS TROTTI* 


Not only has [photography] vastly extended the gamut of our visual knowledge, but 
through its reproduction in the printing press, it has effected a very complete revolu- 
tion in the ways we use our eyes and, especially, in the kinds of things our minds per- 
mit our eyes to tell us. 

It has taken a hundred years of slow progress 1n the technology to produce this result, 
which, except for the flurry of excitement that accompanied the first announcements of 
Talbot and Daguerre, has come into being by such gradual steps that few people are 
very much aware of it. We take its results so much for granted that we never think of 
the situation before there was photography. 

William M. Ivins, Jr.! 


ON 14 March 1885, a young, pregnant woman, Fannie Lillian Madison, was 
found drowned in the old reservoir near Hollywood Cemetery in Richmond. 
A local lawyer and Madison’s cousin, Thomas Judson Cluverius, was soon 
arrested for the murder. He was presumed to be her lover, and the local pop- 
ulation was split between those who saw him as an upstanding man wrong- 
fully accused and those who believed him a fiend parading in the guise of 
respectability. His trial, conviction, appeals, and ultimate execution riveted 
the region for the next twenty-two months. The case received national cov- 
erage and inspired publishers to print a number of pamphlets on the case as 
well as two fictional re-creations of the crime.? This sensational murder case 
is one of the most prominent in the history of the commonwealth. 


*Michael Ayers Trotti, assistant professor of history at Ithaca College, is at work on a larger study 
of sensationalized murders in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. An earlier version of this 
paper was presented at the Social Science History Association annual meeting in 1997. Funding from 
the NEH, the Virginia Historical Society, the University of North Carolina, and Ithaca College helped 
in various stages of this project. The author would like to thank John Kasson, Jacquelyn Hall, Daniel 
Cohen, writing groups tn both Ithaca and Chapel Hill, and the anonymous reviewers as well as the 
editorial staff of the Virginia Magazine for all of their insights. 

! William M. Ivins, Jr., Prints and Visual Communication (New York, 1969), p. 134. 

2 The New York Times printed thirty-seven stories on the Cluverius case. In addition, two nation- 
al magazines discussed it: Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 60 (9 May and 6 June 1885) and The 
National Police Gazette,18 Apr. 1885, pp. 4, 6. Pamphlets on the case included George A. Booker, 
The Virginia Tragedy: Trial and Conviction of Thomas J. Cluverius for the Murder of Lillian Madison 
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Figures 1 and 2. These engravings of accused murderer Thomas J. Cluverius (1861-1887) and 
his murdered cousin and lover Fannie Lillian Madison (1863-1885), from the 31 March 1885 
issue of The Richmond Dispatch, are typical of nineteenth-century illustrations. Engravings like 
these were expensive to produce and tended, therefore, to be small and simple. Rarely seen in 
the Virginia press before 1870, they became more common with technological innovations in 
the last quarter of the century. (Virginia Historical Society) 


Everyone was interested in discovering what such a criminal looked like. 
This included police officers: 


Q: What business carried you to the Third Police Station? 

A: I heard the prisoner had arrived and of course I wanted to see him. I think every 
officer should see all prisoners charged with so grave an offense. 

Q: Did you go there to see him for the purpose of examining him? 

A: No, sir, I did not. I had the curiosity the same as everybody else to see a man 
charged with such an offense.3 


Many Richmonders also yearned to hear a confession, to see Cluverius 
“crack.” This close scrutiny, then, was an effort to look for guilt written upon 
his body, for physical signs that would betray his practiced calm. And every 
perceived or imagined slip was taken as proof, as in this diary entry written 
during the Cluverius trial: 


(Richmond, 1885) and Thomas J. Cluverius, Cluverius: My Life, Trial and Conviction, With an 
Account of the Execution (Richmond, 1887), written in jail and sold at his execution. Fictional works 
include Phillip Leigh, Lillian’s Marriage and Murder (Richmond, 1887) and Old Man Bruce, the 
Richmond Detective, or “Piping” the Reservoir Mystery (New York, 1888). The case was also men- 
tioned in memoirs, letters, and diaries from the period. 

3 Charles H. Sweeney, transcript, Commonwealth v. Cluverius, 4: 1590-97, Meredith Family 
Papers, Virginia Historical Society, Richmond. 
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Figure 3. These portraits of Cluverius and Madison from The Richmond Dispatch, 12 May 1885, 
are more refined renderings of the poses in figures 1 and 2. The last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury saw the elaboration of the skilled work of engravers, as well as the development of new 
technologies to better approach the realism of the photograph. It was now possible to develop a 
photographic image upon metal or wood, thereby serving as a guide for the engravers. These 
illustrations were probably produced by this process. (Virginia Historical Society) 








When a box containing the cast off clothes of Lillian was brought into court, and there 
opened, it is said the prisoner evinced some feeling—his colore came and went like quick 
blushes upon an innocent cheek . . . But the newspapers are silent concerning it.4 


New to the nineteenth century was the ability for the public to view a 
criminal not just in person but through illustrations published in the popular 
press. Public demand fostered dozens of engravings in the regional press pic- 
turing Lillian Madison, Cluverius, the reservoir, pieces of evidence, lawyers, 
the jury, and more. At least one enterprising huckster hawked on Richmond 
streets photographs of the victim and her alleged killer. Other photographs, 
found in Madison’s trunk, became evidence in the trial (figures 4 & 5). One 
photographer attempted to gain admittance to the jailyard on the morning of 


4 Charles Montriou Wallace diary, 14-15 May 1885, Manuscripts Division, Perkins Library, Duke 
University, Durham, N.C. In his autobiography (circulated among the thousands gathered to see him 
hang), Cluverius demonstrates an acute awareness of the attention given his appearance: “I knew that 
hundreds of hostile eyes were watching every movement and every expression. If I had smiled they 
would have interpreted it as a sign of the most cruel and wicked indifference to the sorrowful details 
of Lillian Madison’s death. On the other hand if I had wept they would have published to the world 
that I was suffering the pangs of remorse. I knew all this, and so I sought to be calm and unmoved. 
How far I succeeded is not for me to say; I need only add that the quiet demeanor which I sought to 
maintain was all in due time used as an argument to establish my guilt. Such was the public senti- 
ment which I had to meet” (Cluverius, Cluverius: My Life, Trial, and Conviction, pp. 43-44). 
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Figures 4 and 5. Pictured are photo- 
graphs of Cluverius and Madison 
from the Commonwealth v. Cluverius, 
Richmond Hustings Court Records, 
June 1885. Photography blossomed in 
the late nineteenth century, affecting 
the style of illustrations rendered in 
the previous figures. Soon after this 
trial, Frederick Ives would invent the 
crossline screen that would allow for a 
direct mechanical reproduction of 
photographs into a form printable 
with text on the huge and fast rotary 
presses used by newspapers and mag- 
azines throughout the nation. By the 
turn of the century, wood and metal 
engraving was virtually defunct as an 
Occupation, as publishing turned to 
Ives’s halftone photomechanical pro- 
cess. (Library of Virginia Archives, 
Richmond, Virginia) 





Cluverius’s hanging; when denied, he placed his tripod on the roof of a house 
overlooking the yard. 

The prominence of images in this case does not surprise an observer in 
the twenty-first century, when Americans are surrounded by photographs 
and video clips of crime and violence in television newscasts and dramas, 
films, video and computer games, and magazines and newspapers. To the 
modern eye, the most notable feature of the Cluverius images is their sim- 
plicity, the primitive style of the engravings. Such an observation seems 
merely common sense: images gradually gained in sophistication as the soci- 
ety itself advanced. 

In fact, there is much more to this development. These images from the 
1885 Cluverius case stand in the midst of a sea change in America’s print 
media in the late-nineteenth century. Abundant and widely circulated in this 
case, illustrations in sensational crime stories—or any other stories in print 
for that matter—had been rare in the antebellum period and almost nonex- 
istent before. Yet the illustrations in the 1885 Cluverius case were trifles 
compared to those of the twentieth century, when crime sensations spawned 
images of transformed quality as halftone photographs—a mechanical 
means of reproducing photographs for printing presses—displaced engrav- 
ings in America’s print media. 

This change marked a visual revolution in American mass culture at the 
turn of the twentieth century. Historians of photography and the graphic arts 
view this as an important, even transforming, moment in American cultural 
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history, but historians in general ons p 
have been less apt to perceive 
the implications of this change.5 
Most historical work on crime 4 
and on cultural sensations, for 
instance, includes images, but 
chiefly as illustration—to give a 
feel for the documents—rather 
than as an engaged subject of 
research. 

Images in print deserve 
more than this. The issue is not 
merely that new technologies 
were developed, although they 
were. Nor is it simply that 
images became more elaborate 
and sophisticated, although they 
did. At least as important, the 
perceived cultural meaning of 
visual images changed in a way 
that prefigured the direction 
taken by mass culture in the twentieth century. Visual images meant some- 
thing different in the twentieth century than in the antebellum era. Halftone 
photographs conveyed a different sort of information than engravings and 
held a new place in American culture, which was becoming more visually 
oriented overall.¢ 

Nowhere was this more evident than in images associated with one of the 
staples of mass culture: sensational murder trials. Most murders never 
became cultural sensations; newspapers reported them and any trials that fol- 
lowed, but they rarely grew to become obsessions in the larger community. 
But a small subset of crimes so fascinated local populations (due to mystery, 
prominence of those involved, harrowing details, competing explanations, or 
some combination of these attributes) that the murders became gripping cul- 
tural events. The 1885 Cluverius case, for instance, was “the one absorbing 
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> Ivins, Prints and Visual Communication; Estelle Jussim, Visual Communication and the Graphic 
Arts: Photographic Technologies in the Nineteenth Century (New York, 1974); Neil Harris, “Icono- 
graphy and Intellectual History: The Halftone Effect,” in Neil Harris, ed., Cultural Excursions: Mar- 
keting Appetites and Cultural Tastes in Modern America (Chicago, 1990), pp. 304-17. Miles Orvell’s 
The Real Thing: Imitation and Authenticity in American Culture, 1880-1940 (Chapel Hill, 1989) is 
a fascinating and rich discussion of the changes in American culture and includes two chapters on 
photography. But he evaluates the era’s changes along a different axis, for he is focused upon the aes- 
thetics of art photography rather than on photojournalism. 

6 James W. Carey, “Walter Benjamin, Marshall McLuhan, and the Emergence of Visual Society,” 
Prospects 11 (1986): 29-38. 
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topic in Richmond and many persons say that they cannot think or dream of 
anything else,’ according to a local minister.” These are “crimes of the cen- 
tury,” moments of intense public interest in violence and the law. They are 
also tremendous aids to editors yearning to increase newspaper circulations. 

Throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, American society 
obsessed over high-profile murders, but the nature of sensationalism changed 
over time. This essay examines how images of criminals in these cases— 
which could picture shady and monstrous figures earlier in the nineteenth 
century—became mimetic. An evaluation of the images associated with a 
series of murder cases in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries illumi- 
nates how the character of murder illustrations evolved from an attempt to 
capture the essence of the crime and criminal—what we might call moral 
realism—to an effort to render an accurate representation of the criminal’s 
appearance—photographic realism. Equally important, the sheer number of 
illustrations printed in the press expanded enormously, changing the experi- 
ence of sensational murders in the new century. This essay explores these 
national trends as they played out in a series of Virginia cases. Between the 
Civil War and the age of ragtime, what Americans saw in the course of a sen- 
sational case evolved, as did the meanings they ascribed to these images. 
And they saw more than ever before. 





By the turn of the twentieth century, photography had become the standard 
for recording images in the media. But before the Civil War and for decades 
thereafter, engravings dominated the field of printed illustrations in book and 
newspaper publishing. These engravings had quite a range of quality and 
style: some were rough and simplistic, others more refined; some represen- 
tational, others more fictive and even symbolic. Images often served as more 
than a mere visual likeness, suggesting the events of the crime itself and the 
emotions of those involved. The images accompanying stories of crime often 
illustrated not just the appearance of the culprit, but were also designed to 
convey a sense of his character and his particular misdeeds. 

These simple engravings of crime stories were themselves a recent inno- 
vation. Colonial era crime pamphlets typically had as their only image—if 
any image at all—a generic representation of a coffin or a man hanging from 
the gallows.’ Similarly, eighteenth-century newspapers like the Virginia 
Gazette used only stock woodcuts in their layout, such as a caricature that 


7 Quoted in Eldridge B. Hatcher, William E. Hatcher: A Biography (Richmond, 1915), p. 243. 

8 David Ray Papke, Framing the Criminal: Crime, Cultural Work, and the Loss of Critical Per- 
spective, 1830-1900 (Hamden, Conn., 1987), p. 21. For an example of a pamphlet title page with 
both the coffin and hanging figure, see The Life and Dying Confession of James Hamilton (Albany, 
N.Y., 1819). 
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accompanied notices of runaway slaves.’ Except for such figures, the press 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries used no illustrations at all. 
Engraving was skilled work, and publishers in this era typically had little 
capital to devote to such an expensive process. 

In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, engravings became 
more common in pamphlet and book publishing, and at mid-century, new 
illustrated national periodicals, such as Harper’s Weekly and Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Magazine, came to depend upon them. Despite their growing pop- 
ularity, antebellum illustrations tended to be simple and were often inaccu- 
rate or stereotyped. Wrote one Virginia critic of the illustration-laden Har- 
per’s Weekly: a “morbid curiosity now demands the likenesses of police offi- 
cers as well as Presidents.’ But, the critic continued, Harper’s delivered 
“such palpable humbugs” as the portrait of a senator, which was unrecog- 
nizable “but for the name under it” or an image of a steamboat that looks like 
“every other Western steamboat that ever was built and every other repre- 
sentation of a Western steamboat which has ever been made. What do the 
readers of Harper want with a picture of that or any other steamboat?””!® Still 
quite rare in newspapers, engravings at mid-century were of erratic quality, 
and even the best tended to be simple, small, and rough renderings. 

Unlike earlier generic images, engravings of sensational cases in the 
nineteenth century were tailored to individual crimes. This was a major step 
toward realistic depiction: replacing categorical images with particularized 
ones.!! Instead of a coffin or a noose, these engravings might depict the mur- 
der scene, the victim’s prostrate body, the murderer fleeing, or simply a bust 
of the accused murderer. For instance, the only existing print of William 
Dandridge Epes, who murdered Francis Adolphus Muir south of Richmond 
in 1846 before fleeing to Texas, is from the pamphlet of his case (figure 6).!2 
This engraving demonstrates the simplicity common in images of the era; it 
is merely a bust in stark white and black. If most antebellum images 
remained quite simple, they also displayed a new effort to tie the images to 
the crime at hand. This was not just any man or a stereotyped criminal, it was 
meant to be an image of William Epes in particular. 





? Such images can be found on page 4 of most issues of the Gazette. None of these stock images 
in the Gazette related to crimes of violence. 


10 Richmond Dispatch, 10 Mar. 1860. 

11 It is in this sense of developing particular, detailed stories that Cathy N. Davidson (The Revolu- 
tion and the Word: The Rise of the Novel in America [New York, 1986]) and Karen Halttunen (Mur- 
der Most Foul: The Killer and the American Gothic Imagination (Cambridge, Mass., 1998]) can 
describe early nineteenth-century sentimental novels and crimes stories, respectively, as “realistic” 
despite their rampant use of melodramatic and sentimental imagery and techniques. Similarly, Dan 
Schiller (Objectivity and the News: The Public and the Rise of Commercial Journalism (Philadelphia, 
1981]) argues for the rise of “objectivity” in this era. 

12 Trial of William Dandridge Epes for the Murder of Francis Adolphus Muir (Petersburg, 1849). 
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Figure 6. Even portraits of antebellum 
criminals were laced with emotion. Here 
the accused appears fully capable of the 
murder charged to him in Trial of 
William Dandridge Epes for the Murder 
of Francis Adolphus Muir (Petersburg, 
1849). (Virginia Historical Society) 





This attempt to capture the appearance of individuals marks a significant 
shift in the orientation of the graphic arts as they relate to mass publications. 
Among images in the antebellum period were some “palpable humbugs,” 
stick figures, and stock characters. But the desire of the press to offer—and 
the public’s “morbid curiosity that deémands”—visual information linked to 
a particular event marks an important turn in American cultural history. '!3 
News reporting experienced a related development in this period, taking the 
first halting steps toward objectivity. '4 

The simplicity of mid-century engravings had much to do with the 
process. Woodcuts and metal engravings were expensive and time-consum- 
ing luxuries. Reflected one newspaperman in 1895: 


Twenty years ago, if we wanted to print a portrait of any distinguished man, Senator 
Hill or Mr. Cleveland, for instance, why, we had first to get a photograph, then we had 
to get a draughtsman, then a wood engraver, and after the engraving was cut in the 
wood we had to have a stereotype made of it before we could print it. It was a very 
expensive operation. I should think, to make a good and adequately extensive portrait 
of Mr. Cleveland, after the old fashion, would cost forty or fifty dollars. !> 


If this were the whole story, then conventional wisdom would suffice to 
explain changes in images: their simplicity early in the nineteenth century 


13 Richmond Dispatch, 10 Mar. 1860. 

14 For more on this new emphasis on particulars, see Michael Schudson, Discovering the News: 
A Social History of American Newspapers (New York, 1978); Schiller, Objectivity and the News; and 
Halttunen, Murder Most Foul, pp. 33-59. 

15 Charles A. Dana, “The Making of a Newspaper Man” in The Art of Newspaper Making: Three 
Lectures (New York, 1895), pp. 95-96. 
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was due to their expense and to artistic limitations, both of which changed 
over time to allow more and better images—ones more closely tied to reali- 
ty—to emerge. Antebellum images served the same function as later ones, if 
this logic prevailed, and what evolved was the technical ability to live up to 
the ideal of verisimilitude in engravings. Indeed, many antebellum images 
attempted to present as accurate an image as possible. On the surface, writ- 
ten evidence seems to reinforce this idea that engravings were attempts to 
create life-like visuals in the antebellum period. Many engravings were print- 
ed with the caption “from a daguerreotype,” “from a miniature portrait,” or 
“from life” to emphasize that the engraver was working from a dependable 
source rather than from his imagination.'¢ If many of these engravings have 
elements of caricature, we could ascribe that to the technique—the limita- 
tions of engraving for the press in the antebellum period. 

But that does not obviate the fact that many of these images are carica- 
tures—simple figures that hold tenuous connections to the appearance of 
their purported subjects. Moreover, why would so many publishers feel com- 
pelled to say that an image was “from a daguerreotype” unless the common 
wisdom was to question the accuracy of engravings? This caption actually 
implies its reverse—that typical engravings in the press were considered to 
be of questionable authenticity. These images required the support of defen- 
sive citations to bolster their claims to be accurate representations of their 
subjects. 

In addition, a significant proportion of antebellum images were not mere- 
ly rough, they were pointedly stylized, emotional, and stereotyped.!7 At mid- 
century, engravings were carved freehand, meaning that a range of artistic 
decisions mediated the representation of the person or scene being rendered. 
Adorned with a single image on its title page, an 1821 pamphlet detailed the 
trial of two rogues, Garcia and Castillano, for murdering and dismembering 
their erstwhile compatriot, Lagoardette, in Norfolk (figure 7).!8 Every ele- 
ment central to the story is in the frame: not only the principal actors, but also 


16 Examples of these phrases abound. For reprinted examples, see Daniel Cohen, Pillars of Salt, 
Monuments of Grace: New England Crime Literature and the Origins of American Popular Culture, 
1674-1860 (New York, 1993), p. 236 and Patricia Cline Cohen, The Murder of Helen Jewett: The 
Life and Death of a Prostitute in Nineteenth-Century New York (New York, 1998), pp. 255, 307. 

17 Other studies of crime and culture echo this characterization of illustration in this era, although 
none pursue this line of thought very far. See, for example, Papke, Framing the Criminal, pp. 21-25 
and Andie Tucher, Froth and Scum: Truth, Beauty, Goodness, and the Ax Murder in America’s First 
Mass Medium (Chapel Hill, 1994), pp. 28, 152, 156-58. Karen Halttunen’s Murder Most Foul pro- 
vides a wealth of examples of this simplistic and stereotyped style, and she points to a general trend 
in pamphlets that characterized the criminal as a “monster” distinguishable from the norm. However, 
she does not emphasize the connection between this trend and images and discusses illustration itself 
only in passing. Cohen, Murder of Helen Jewett, and Amy Gilman Srebnick, The Mysterious Death 
of Mary Rogers: Sex and Culture in Nineteenth-Century New York (New York, 1995), each provide 
other examples of antebellum engravings, but similarly do not focus on this avenue of investigation. 

18 An Account of the Apprehension, Trial, Conviction, and Condemnation of Manuel Philip Garcia 
and Jose Demas Garcia Castillano (Norfolk, 1821). 
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Figure 7. Pictured is an example of the emotional and stereotypical images often found in ante- 
bellum engravings—the moment of action. Note the expressions on the murderers’ faces in this 
illustration from An Account of the Apprehension, Trial, Conviction, and Condemnation of 
Manuel Philip Garcia and Jose Demas Garcia Castillano (Norfolk, 1821). (Courtesy of The 
Library of Virginia) 


the weapons, the bucket and fireplace in which body parts were found, and 
the chest with clothing that led to the arrest of the perpetrators. But this is 
more than a simple engraving giving visual representation to elements of the 
crime scene. In this image, the culprits stand over the mutilated body with 
knives still drawn and bloody, their faces etched with anger or simple malev- 
olence. This was not an attempt at dispassionate (or objective or realistic) 
reporting, but rather a forceful attempt to capture the passions, to evoke the 
moment of violence. 

Even the less active engraving of Epes (figure 6) might imply something 
more than simply an effort to capture the looks of a murderer. The artist did 
not picture the murder scene but nevertheless evokes something more subtle 
than the criminal’s superficial appearance. Epes is not pictured as an evil 
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Figure 8. Engravings in the early 
to mid-nineteenth century were 
rare, expensive, and tended to 
invest much of the excitement and 
the action of the crime into the 
frame of the image. Mirroring con- 
temporary melodramatic typecast- 
ing, the dark villain in this 1845 
National Police Gazette image, the 
purportedly sleepwalking Tirrell, 
attacks the vulnerable, alabaster 
victim. 





character, exactly, but he has a troubling visage nonetheless: stern and cross, 
with wrinkled brow, creases around his mouth, and shadows across his face. 
Epes is clearly disturbed in this image, perhaps angry, perhaps mentally 
unbalanced. His appearance might imply a capacity for violent action, even 
if the engraving does not show him actively committing a crime. 

Similar coarse engravings illustrated the publications arising from sever- 
al of the most studied nineteenth-century murders across the nation. Like the 
Epes engraving, many antebellum images capture the accused criminals in 
relatively dispassionate poses.!9 But many others are notably stereotyped and 
stylized. An 1836 pamphlet on the murder of a young New York prostitute, 
Helen Jewett, for instance, was accompanied by a woodcut of a bare-breast- 
ed figure—almost a stick figure in its lack of sophistication—lying across a 
bed.20 A fictive recreation of the death of New York “cigar girl” Mary Rogers 
in 1841 includes the crude figures of a man strangling a woman in a seclud- 
ed glade.?! Another publication on that case recycled an image of a different 
New York “cigar girl” from an earlier story that had nothing to do with Mary 





19 For examples of this presentation of dispassionate images as early as the 1830s and 1840s, see 
Cohen, Pillars of Salt, pp. 228, 232-33, 236 and the two images facing page 33 in Halttunen, Murder 
Most Foul. 

20 Trial of Richard P. Robinson... (New York, 1836). A reproduction of this image can be found 
in Tucher, Froth and Scum, p. 29. 

21 The Confession of the Awful and Bloody Transaction in the Life of Charles Wallace (New 
Orleans, 1851). This image is reprinted in Srebnick, Mysterious Death of Mary Rogers, p. 70. 
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Rogers, demonstrating how uneven was the development of event-specific 
illustrations.22 Almost half of the antebellum images published in Karen Hal- 
ttunen’s nicely illustrated study of murder pamphlets, Murder Most Foul, 
were recreations of the moment of action in the crimes. Others were portraits 
and other scenes, some rather rough and others more representational.” 

As in Richmond, daily papers throughout the nation at mid-century found 
images too costly to use often. The largest dailies in northeastern cities began 
to use them in association with sensations around mid-century, but again, 
they were simple images, and still rare. The National Police Gazette, a week- 
ly, regularly included illustrations, but they remained rude engravings, espe- 
cially in its early years. In 1845, for example, the Gazette printed a woodcut 
of Albert Tirrell murdering Maria Bickford in the famous somnambulism 
murder case (figure 8).24 Like many from this era, this illustration shows the 
moment of action: a woman hanging over the edge of a bed with a shadowy 
man bearing down upon her throat. Connections to melodrama are clear in 
this and many other contemporary images: the dark villain overpowering the 
helpless victim, whose alabaster breast and throat appear so vulnerable to his 
razor. The images adorning fictional crime pamphlets of the era were active 
and melodramatic, but no more than those in true-crime reports.?5 

These melodramatic images are in keeping with several broad trends in 
nineteenth-century American cultural and intellectual life. Phrenology and 
physiognomy were two sciences that argued that character could be per- 
ceived from a person’s physical attributes—the contours of the skull and 
one’s general appearance, respectively (figure 9). This transparency of char- 
acter was a Safeguard for social order according to some in the mid-nine- 


22 Srebnick, Mysterious Death of Mary Rogers, p. 135. 

23 Halttunen includes twenty-nine images from antebellum pamphlets, thirteen of which illustrate 
the moment of action, the other sixteen being portraits, diagrams, and depictions of the crime or the 
trial. Though it is hard to say how representative this sample is, these images demonstrate the vari- 
ety of engravings, only a few of which appear dispassionate. 

24 National Police Gazette, 13 Dec. 1845, 129. For a detailed treatment of this case, see Cohen, 
Pillars of Salt, pp. 195-246. 

25 In fact, authors of some fictive stories of murder blur the line between fact and fiction by mir- 
roring the style of true-crime pamphlets or by basing their narratives upon actual crimes. To give one 
example among dozens, an 1851 pamphlet supposedly renders the “true” story of Henry Delter, who 
sequentially bludgeoned, poisoned, stabbed, and drowned his many wives. Illustrating each of these 
fictive murders are engravings that duplicate the stylized, melodramatic prints found in true-crime 
pamphlets (Awful Disclosures! or, Narrative and Confession of Henry Delter, the Murderer of His 
Five Wives!! (Richmond, 1851]}). Another example is William C. Murdock, Trial, Conviction, and 
Confession of Mary B. Thorn (Norfolk, 1854), which also includes two engravings amidst its descrip- 
tions of carnage. Yet another is The Authentic Confessions of William Masterson (Philadelphia/ 
Richmond, 1854). Based in Philadelphia (but sometimes claiming other places of publication, like 
Richmond here), the Barclay Company printed dozens if not hundreds of fictional pamphlets in this 
period. For a discussion of this company, see Thomas M. McDade, “Lurid Literature of the Last 
Century: The Publications of E. E. Barclay,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography 80 
(1956): 452-64. The ties between popular fiction and actual crimes, tragedies, and scandals have 
been quite close since the birth of the novel. On this, see Davidson, Revolution and the Word. 
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Figure 9. An example of how closely 
appearance was tied to personality in 
nineteenth-century physiognomy, 
these engravings from Samuel R. 
Wells’s How to Read Character: A 
New Illustrated Handbook of Phren- 
ology and Physiognomy (New York, 
1869) compare the relative abun- 
dance and deficit of benevolence in 
the visages of an Episcopal clergy- 
man and a man whose “‘cruelty almost 
exceeded belief.” 





teenth century, “insuring that men shall ultimately be known for what they 
are. In vain do the profligate, the base, the wicked, and the selfish mimic 
those outward indications which pertain naturally to the pure, the good, and 
the generous. The inward unworthiness, despite all effort, will glare through 
the fleshly mask.”26 

American popular culture reinforced this perspective. Melodramas and 
sentimental novels—both tremendously popular throughout the nineteenth 
century—shared these concerns relating appearance to character. The plots 
of these works—often complicated by disguises and mistaken identities— 
culminated in a climax that stripped away every misunderstanding and dis- 
played the true character of every participant. In melodrama particularly, 
virtue and evil were embodied in stereotypes of innocence (the pure, beset 
heroine) and savagery (the caped, mustachioed villain). The genre made 
physically manifest the character of individuals; the process of revealing true 
virtue and villainy was therefore a central concern in melodrama.?’ 

Given this broad mid-century scientific and cultural context, appearance 
was anything but superficial. “Surely the soul shows its features in the face,” 
glowed one photographer considering the potential of his medium. “Outward 
expression is the revelation of inward feeling.”28 

The typing of criminals in illustrations finds a telling example in the 1867 
case against Jeter Phillips for the murder of his wife just southeast of 


26 Marcus Aurelius Root, The Camera and the Pencil, or the Heliographic Art (1864; Pawlet, Vt., 
1971), p. 44. For more on the history of phrenology, see Charles Colbert, A Measure of Perfection: 
Phrenology and the Fine Arts in America (Chapel Hill, 1997); Roger Cooter, The Cultural Meaning 
of Popular Science: Phrenology and the Organization of Consent in Nineteenth-Century Britain 
(New York, 1984); and David de Giustino, Conquest of Mind: Phrenology and Victorian Social 
Thought (Totowa, N.J., 1975). For a related development, see Mike Hawkins, Social Darwinism in 
European and American Thought, 1860-1945: Nature as Model and Nature as Threat (New York, 
1997). 

27 Peter Brooks, The Melodramatic Imagination: Balzac, Henry James, Melodrama, and the Mode 
of Excess (New Haven, Conn., 1976), especially pp. 24-55. 

28 E. K. Hough, “Expressing Character in Photographic Pictures,’ American Journal of Photo- 
graphy 1 (1858): 212-13, quoted in Alan Trachtenberg, Reading American Photographs: Images as 
History, Mathew Brady to Walker Evans (New York, 1989), p. 40. 
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Richmond. Phillips, a Confederate veteran, married Mary Pitts—who had 
nursed him when ill during the war—in the summer after Appomattox. He 
went to find work in Henrico County, and after he returned for her, she was 
never heard from again. Acquaintances in Henrico thought Phillips a single 
man, and no one could identify the body of an unknown woman found there. 
But letters ultimately connected Phillips to the murdered woman and her 
family, and he was finally convicted of the murder. After many appeals, he 
was executed for the crime, confessing on the gallows. 

As with antebellum murders, no photographs of either Jeter or his victim 
exist. Richmond’s daily papers printed no images associated with this case at 
all—illustrations remained quite expensive and exceptional. The Southern 
Opinion, a local illustrated weekly, printed an image of Phillips, however, 
and a closely related engraving of him served as the frontispiece of the pam- 
phlet on the case (figure 10).29 It pictures Phillips with hollow, dark eyes, 
sunken cheeks, and an open mouth tilted down in a grimace. Except that he 
lacks fangs, this image might serve as a plausible representation of a vam- 
pire. This sketch allows for no double readings, no ambiguity in the charac- 
ter it represents. The engraver seems to invest the face of the accused with 
the crime itself, catching Phillips unaware, reflecting upon his evil heart or 
scheming to commit some new crime. The subject’s “inward unworthiness,” 
to employ the general comments of a contemporary, glared “through the 
fleshly mask.’’30 

This engraving becomes particularly interesting when contrasted with the 
prose descriptions of Phillips’s appearance. The Southern Opinion juxta- 
posed its version of this caricatured image with the following attempt to 
depict his features in words: 


The science of physiognomy is at fault when the facial features and cranium develop- 
ment of James Jeter Phillips are examined for those physical evidences which declare 
the murderer and the “bold, bad man.” The head of Phillips is fully, but not inordinate- 
ly developed; neither does it lack any of the features that indicate the presence of all 
the humanizing and controlling traits of character found in the best of young men. Of 
medium stature—about five feet six inches—rather stout, regular featured, fair com- 
plexioned, light hair and light mustache, one can look straight into the pupils of his 
blue eyes and see himself daguerreotyped there without detecting a quiver of the optic 
nerve.3! 


29 J, Wall Turner, The Drinker’s Farm Tragedy: Trial and Conviction of James Jeter Phillips for 
the Murder of his Wife (Richmond, 1868). This image is a second-generation engraving, taken from 
one that appeared in the Southern Opinion on 2 May 1868. This secondary engraver altered the pic- 
ture to make it even more ghastly than the original. The two images share the disturbing, cavernous 
eyes and a generally villainous look, but the original image has a closed mouth rather than this pecu- 
liar grimace. Note the similarities to the engraving of a man whose “cruelty almost exceeded belief” 
in figure 9. 

30 Root, Camera and Pencil, pp. 43—44. 

31 Southern Opinion, 2 May 1868. 
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Another Richmond paper agreed for the most part, writing that one 


could discern nothing in his features or appearance consistent with the perpetration of 
so brutal a crime. Tall and rather slender with an oval face and features inclining to be 
regular, his nose is small and well cut, his eyes dark blue, his forehead good and shad- 
ed by heavy masses of dark hair, it is only in the rather heavy lower jaw that a phys- 
iognomist would detect firmness, perhaps cruelty.?2 


Both of these passages describe the looks of the prisoner, demonstrating the 
desire to paint a thorough picture of the accused, if only in words, in an era 
when technology did not allow the easy reproduction of images. They also 
serve as examples of the imprecision of such description: was he tall and 
slender with masses of dark hair, or of medium stature, stout, with light hair? 

Leaving behind the contradictory elements of these descriptions—which 
alone could imply that one or both editors were playing fast and loose with 
the story (as many nineteenth-century editors did)—let us assume that they 
sought to be realistic, detailed, and objective. These prose descriptions, then, 
are further examples of the public’s desire to see. Why, then, such an image 
to go along with this text? Why, indeed, if this is an era enamored of realism 
and objectivity, as some scholars argue, are there so many antebellum images 
that are caricatures, stereotypes, and fictive re-creations of the moment-of- 
action? 


32 [Richmond] Enquirer and Sentinel, 14 June 1867. 
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It would be interesting to know whether readers in 1868 noticed the con- 
tradiction between this ghastly image and the Southern Opinion likening 
Phillips to the “best of young men.” The fact that such simple and almost 
allegorical images were commonplace in the mid-nineteenth century hints 
that perhaps no contradiction existed at that time: images were not under- 
stood to be “realistic” in the sense that we are conditioned to understand the 
term. The engraving of Phillips, like so many other images from mid-centu- 
ry and before, sought to give physical expression to a criminal nature, a visu- 
al analog of the typecast fiends peopling the popular melodramas of the day. 
They should not be “read” the way we read images today. Images in this peri- 
od carried a very different symbolic freight than do illustrations in our day. 

Plenty of images from this period were representational attempts to ren- 
der a good likeness of people associated with murder cases. Their lack of 
sophistication can be ascribed to the state of technology at the time and to 
attempts to hold down costs. But that does not adequately explain why so 
many engravings from this era communicated so much more than a simple 
view of the crime or criminal, but also the passion, context, and moments of 
action. A better explanation is that images from the mid-nineteenth century 
were understood to be not only simple engravings, but also symbolic and 
evocative renderings of characters and events. Being rare and expensive, 
mid-nineteenth century illustrations often attempted to capture and evoke, if 
possible, the whole of the event. Such an approach should not be considered 
“unrealistic” in this era, but rather an attempt to express much more than the 
surface reality of events. The act of violence, the anger, pain, jealousy, insan- 
ity, or sexual overtones (as applicable) each might find its way into the sin- 
gle moment purportedly captured in the image. In a sense, these engravings 
illustrated a romantic truth or even a moral realism, an attempt to display the 
character and not simply the form of the malefactors. 





In the decades after the Civil War, the connection between simple, melodra- 
matic typecasting and the images of crime dissolved. Instead, illustrations of 
criminals in the late nineteenth century moved progressively closer to the 
emulation of photographs. At mid-century, this process had already begun: 
many published engravings were cloaked in the legitimacy of the photograph 
by bearing captions reading “from a daguerreotype.” At the end of the cen- 
tury, the advent of the halftone process completed this transition by trans- 
forming the entire economy of image production in publishing. 
Louis-Jacques-Mandé Daguerre (figure 11) announced the invention of 
his photographic process in 1839, and within months, thousands of entrepre- 
neurs around the world were inspired to set up shop as daguerreotypists.33 


33 For the early history of the daguerreotype, see Richard Rudisill, Mirror Image: The Influence 
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Figure 11. Louis-Jacques-Mandé 
Daguerre (1787 or 89-1851), one 
of the inventors of photography. 
Daguerre broadly publicized his 
method of creating daguerreotypes 
in 1839. (Library of Congress, 
Prints and Photographs Division, 
Reproduction no. LC-USZ62- 
31490) 





Further innovations led to the collodion or wet-plate process in 1851, usher- 
ing in the second generation of photographers. Unlike daguerreotypes, which 
were each unique prints on polished metal plates, the collodion process 
yielded a negative that could be used to make multiple prints on paper. In its 
first twenty years, photography showed itself to be a phenomenon with far- 
ranging cultural impact, from portraiture and landscapes to the stereograph 
and the cheap, popular tintypes. Unknown in 1838, photographs were pro- 
duced in the millions each year of the 1850s.34 

Photography was a revelation to nineteenth-century America, but it was 
not, of course, the mirror to nature that its earliest proponents presumed. It 





of the Daguerreotype on American Society (Albuquerque, 1971) and John Wood, ed., America and 
the Daguerreotype (Iowa City, 1991). In the same year, 1839, William Henry Fox Talbot invented 
another form of photography, the calotype, which was superior in many ways—particularly by allow- 
ing for reproducible prints—but was much less popular than Daguerre’s invention. Particularly prob- 
lematic were Talbot’s patent restrictions on the process, which limited the adoption of the calotype. 

34 The collodion process was a great improvement in photography, combining the detail of the 
daguerreotype with the reproducibility of Talbot’s calotype, but it was very cumbersome. As its name 
implies, the wet-plate process involved a liquid emulsion (collodion) typically applied to a glass neg- 
ative, and it required processing both immediately before and immediately after exposure. In essence 
this meant that a photographer had to carry not only a camera and glass negatives but also a complete 
darkroom if he ventured forth from his studio. The stereograph and tintype arose in the 1850s and 
1860s from the collodion process. They each show how photography continued to grow in populari- 
ty and in the range of its uses; by 1860, it had spilled out of the parlor and upscale galleries into the 
whimsical, the inexpensive, and the novelty corners of American culture. For a more thorough histo- 
ry of early photography, see Beaumont Newhall, The History of Photography from 1839 to the 
Present Day (New York, 1964), pp. 31-57 and Michael L. Carlebach, The Origins of Photojournal- 
ism in America (Washington, D.C., 1992), pp. 13-22. 
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was a tool in the hands of subjective actors; photographs could be manipu- 
lated during and after exposure. Recent scholars have stressed this human 
element in photography: as an historical document, a photograph must be 
interpreted like a written source or any other evidence. Scenes can be com- 
posed rather than simply discovered; the camera leaves out of its view more 
than it captures; images can be manipulated. These scholars remind us that 
like engravings photographs are artifacts that carry symbolic content.?5 

Criminal photography provides a peculiar and interesting example of 
photographic manipulation. The British photographer Francis Galton tried to 
use photography as a tool to uncover a range of fundamental human types. 
Beginning in the 1870s, Galton published a lengthy series of “composite” 
photographs, developing as many as thirty portraits—of criminals, or Jews, 
or consumptives, or some other presumed “type’”—as a single print. The 
resulting image, he thought, would cancel out idiosyncratic elements, leav- 
ing only the common and fundamental elements of the type. This “compos- 
ite portraiture” produced fuzzy images of questionable use, but the practice 
remained a popular fad throughout the last quarter of the nineteenth centu- 
ry.36 

If photographers could engage in manipulation, to most of the public and 
to the photojournalists engaged in documenting sensations, the photograph 
was nevertheless the most mimetic likeness ever created, capturing visual 
images with accuracy unimaginable in 1838. Photographs seemed essential- 
ly different from engravings: objective, an unmediated communication, a 
transparent medium. Many nineteenth-century writers ascribed the artistry of 
a photograph to nature itself: these images were “painted by Nature’s self 
with a minuteness of detail, which the pencil of light in her hands alone can 
trace .. . they cannot be called copies of Nature, but portions of Nature her- 
self?’37 Our rhetoric still echoes this perspective: we “take” a photograph 
rather than “make” one. 





35 William Ivins saw the medium as the undistorted visual representation of nature itself, as a 
medium without syntax and therefore as a revolution in the graphic arts and in visual representation 
generally (see his Prints and Visual Communication). Scholars in the late twentieth century have con- 
tinued to see photography as revolutionary, but in a more complicated context, complete with the 
panoply of subjectivities attendant to any form of communication. See, for example, Jussim, Visual 
Communication and the Graphic Arts; Trachtenberg, Reading American Photographs; and Jennifer 
Green-Lewis, Framing the Victorians: Photography and the Culture of Realism (Ithaca, 1996). Two 
particularly helpful chapters on the changing aesthetics of photography appear in Orvell, Real Thing, 
pp. 73-102, 198-239. 

36 A very nice discussion of Galton can be found=+ Alan Sekula, “The Body and the Archive,” 
October 39 (1986): 40-55. 

37 Professor S. F. B. Morse, in a speech before the annual supper of the National Academy of 
Design, 24 April 1840, quoted in Root, Camera and the Pencil, p. 391, emphasis in original. Root’s 
subtitle, “the Heliographic Art” emphasizes the nineteenth-century belief that photographs were “sun 
paintings” rather than man-made artifacts. 
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As revolutionary as photography was, it had little direct effect upon crime 
coverage or publishing in general in its first decades. The press and publish- 
ing houses continued to rely upon engravings; none of the various means of 
reproducing photographs could be adapted to the high speeds and curved 
printing surfaces of commercial presses.38 The nineteenth century witnessed 
a cascading series of innovations—flat-bed hand-powered presses were 
replaced by faster, steam-powered multiple-cylinder presses, along with the 
expansion of print via cheap wood pulp paper—yielding a dizzying array of 
print media.?° But not photographs; both technological and artistic barriers 
kept photographs from feasibly entering newspapers and magazines.4° The 
chief problem was that photographs, like life, included an almost infinite 
range of grays. This is a tonal scale absent in the white-black dichotomy of 
ink printing, where every space not blackened with ink was entirely white. 
Thus it was impossible to transfer photographic images directly to a form 
that could be integrated into newspapers. 

Between the 1850s and the 1890s, a series of innovations produced an 
increasing volume of illustrations in the press that approached photographic 
quality well before halftone technology fully mechanized the process. Early 
in the period, photos served as models for engravers who worked freehand 
(“from a daguerreotype”). By the 1860s, photographs began to be developed 
directly onto surfaces for engravers to follow more mechanically. The images 
of Lillian Madison and Thomas Cluverius in figures 1 through 3 were prob- 
ably made using this new technique.*! The increased ease and accuracy of 
these prints inspired the press to use them more often. Newspapers had more 
print space to fill: the African American weekly, The Richmond Planet, dou- 
bled its size in the early twentieth century, and the daily Richmond Times- 
Dispatch was three times larger than its nineteenth-century ancestors. In fact, 
Sunday editions of Richmond dailies could be ten times larger than a gener- 
ation before! This was a nationwide trend fostered by the invention of faster 


38 Carlebach, Origins of Photojournalism, pp. 150-51. Most important of the early reproduction 
techniques was photolithography, based on the repulsion of ink by oil—not a process adaptable to the 
fast-moving rollers of newspaper presses. 

39 These developments are more fully discussed in Edwin Emery and Michael Emery, The Press 
and America: An Interpretive History of the Mass Media (Boston, 1978), pp. 95, 117-18 and Schud- 
son, Discovering the News, pp. 31-35. 

40 That artistic barriers existed is made clear by the fact that the technology was available to print 
halftone photographs by 1890, but was not used by a daily paper until 1897. Many factors might have 
influenced this delay, which remains something of a mystery in the literature: simple inertia, satis- 
faction with the quality of engravings, questions about the quality of halftones, competing designs of 
reproduction technology that made owners reticent to invest, and opposition from engravers. See, R. 
Smith Schuneman, “Art or Photography: A Question for Newspaper Editors of the 1890s,” Journa- 
lism Quarterly 42 (1965): 43-52. 

41 Engravings from other sensational murders in this era, such as the famous Lizzie Borden case 
in 1893, have a similar appearance. See Boston Globe, 4—21 June 1893. The Globe printed 126 
engravings in its early editions in these two and a half weeks. Almost all of these engravings are of 
the style found in figures 1-3 above. 
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and larger printing presses and particularly the advent of the linotype, mech- 
anizing and speeding up what had been a bottleneck in printing productivity 
for centuries—typesetting. 

With so much more space, and with easier methods of engraving avail- 
able, publishers demanded escalating numbers of these increasingly cost- 
effective images. Weekly papers and magazines exploited these develop- 
ments most. The first daily paper to attempt regular illustrations was the New 
York Daily Graphic in 1873. An 1880 census report stated that illustrations 
were becoming popular in periodicals; thereafter, they became more com- 
mon everywhere.*? One of the most famous photographers of the era, Henry 
Peach Robinson, wrote that “Illustration used to be employed to ‘embellish’ 
and help the author; now the author, instead of being embellished, goes in 
palous fear of being abolished, for few have time to read, and it is as much 
as he who runs—to catch a train—can do to look at the pictures.’’43 

Not only was illustration on the rise in the late nineteenth century, but 
further innovations also led to a third generation of photography, one that had 
a more direct impact upon sensationalism. In 1871, Robert Leach Maddox 
invented a means of using gelatin in place of the wet collodion for negatives. 
Perfected in the ensuing decade, the dry-plate process, as it came to be 
known, had all the virtues of collodion prints—sharp detail and repro- 
ducibility—with the added and important benefits of speeding exposure 
times and disassociating the process of taking photographs from the process 
of developing them. Unlike the cumbersome wet-plate system, negatives 
with a stable emulsion could be stored, exposed, and stored further until it 
was convenient to develop the images. The basis upon which all subsequent 
photographic innovations rested, the dry-plate process increased the speed 
and flexibility of photography.*4 

But the growth in press illustrations was neither uniform nor quick: the 
Daily Graphic limped along for less than a generation under a variety of 
owners before failing in 1889, and engravings remained the standard for 
another decade. Some illustrations in the 1885 Cluverius case were rather 
sophisticated engravings (figures | to 3), but others were freehand drawings 
and diagrams in keeping with the more primitive style in vogue at mid-cen- 
tury (figure 12).45 The late nineteenth century saw a movement in the press 


42 United States Bureau of Census, Tenth Census, 1880, v. 8; S. N. D. North, History and Present 
Condition of the Newspaper and Periodical Press of the United States (Washington, D.C., 1884), pp. 
125-26. 

43 Henry Peach Robinson, “Illustration,” Photo-American 6 (1895): 228-29. 

44 Carlebach, Origins of Photojournalism, pp. 150-55; Newhall, History of Photography, pp. 
123-24. 

45 Writing of a rather primitive engraving of the jury posing on the stairs of the State Capitol, a 
local merchant, Charles Montriou Wallace, emphasized the uneven development of engravings—and 
the persistence of ethnic stereotypes—when he noted the accuracy of acquaintances pictured: 
“Dispatch pictures the jury—old Lee’s face good, Lowenstein’s poor. Lee looks more like a jew than 
jew Lowenstein” (Wallace diary, 22 May 1885). 
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Figure 12. Although many images from the Thomas J. Cluverius case of 1885 show a growing 
sophistication, others were in keeping with the more primitive style of mid-century engravings. 
This image from the 16 May 1885 issue of The Richmond Dispatch demonstrates the uneven 
development toward photographic detail and accuracy in the late nineteenth century. (Virginia 
Historical Society) 


toward photo-realism in illustrations, with visual accuracy trumping emo- 
tionalism. But this was an uneven development, a half-measure. 

In the 1890s, new technologies more thoroughly revolutionized images in 
the press. The adaptation of halftone engravings—an invention of the 
1870s—to the large and fast presses used by almost all American newspa- 
pers meant that photographs could be incorporated into text with compara- 
tive ease and economy. The breakthrough in creating a tonal scale including 
grays (halftones) was the development of an image through glass etched with 
a screen. This “crossline screen” broke the image into tiny units that would 
be either white or black, and the density of those dots would create a close 
approximation to a range of grays (figure 13). The New York Daily Graphic 
printed the first halftone illustration in 1880, but more than a decade passed 
before commercially feasible halftone screens were on the market.*6 

At the turn of the century, the appearance of the print media across the 
country radically changed: halftones supplanted engravings in the magazine 
industry, and engravings were increasingly challenged in the newspaper mar- 
ket as well. At the same moment when linotype machines allowed for a dra- 


46 Carlebach, Origins of Photojournalism, pp. 160-65; Emery and Emery, Press and America, pp. 
191-92. 
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Figure 13. A close-up view of a half- 
tone image of Beattie, reproduced 
from A Full and Complete History of 
the Beattie Case, Most Highly Sen- 
sational Tragedy of the Century: 
Detailed History of the Lives of Hen- 
ry Clay Beattie, Jr., and Beulah Bin- 
ford . . . (Baltimore, 1911). (Virginia 
Historical Society) 
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matic expansion of prose in daily papers, the halftone provided less expen- 
sive visuals for a publishing industry growing by leaps and bounds. Wrote 
Frederick Ives, the inventor of the crossline screen: “In the early days of 
halftone, one wood engraver said that he wanted to murder me for virtually 
destroying the industry which he had chosen for his life occupation. . . . Not 
only is almost all of the illustrating in books and magazines now done by 
‘process, but there are probably a thousand illustrations used now where 
there was only one when wood engraving was the only method of produc- 
tion.”47 

As a consequence of this halftone technology, popular coverage of sen- 
sational crimes in the early twentieth century was saturated with visual data. 
The Richmond Planet included halftone photographs in its coverage of the 
murder of a white woman in Lunenburg County in 1895, several years before 
the white daily Dispatch invested in this technology. In this case, three black 


47 Frederick Ives, Autobiography of an Amateur Inventor (Philadelphia, 1928), p. 54. The use of 
the halftone expanded from book and periodical publishing in the early 1890s to weekly papers and 
finally to daily newspapers in the opening years of the twentieth century. The earliest examples in 
Richmond follow this trend, with the African American weekly, the Richmond Planet, introducing 
halftones in 1894 (29 December seems to be the earliest example), and the dailies introducing them 
before 1901 (Richmond News, already in evidence on 5 Jan. 1901), in 1901 (Richmond Times, by | 
Sept.) and in 1902 (Richmond Dispatch, by 20 July). 
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women were charged with the crime and were convicted, but on very weak 
evidence. The effort to save the Lunenburg women became a sensation in the 
black community. In its eighteen months of Lunenburg coverage, the Planet 
published forty-one engravings and seventy-six halftones, as many images as 
might be expected in white papers.*8 

A 1911 murder case illustrates the changes wrought by the halftone. 
Young Henry Clay Beattie, Jr., son of a Richmond department store owner, 
was arrested for shooting his wife while out on a drive along Midlothian 
Turnpike just south of Richmond. Beattie had been something of a playboy 
but seemed to settle down once he married—the couple had a child shortly 
before the murder. Beattie professed his innocence, claiming a bearded man 
shot his wife and ran off. Many saw him as a cold-hearted delinquent, but 
others could not believe a youth from such a respected family could have 
done this deed. The state (and the nation) was transfixed as the trial unfold- 
ed. Beattie was convicted and executed—one of the earliest electrocutions in 
Virginia—leaving a brief written message confessing his guilt. 

The local white press filled their pages with photographs of everything to 
do with the Beattie case (figure 14). These halftones include the murder 
scene, the accused murderer’s home, the judge, jury, jailer, courthouse, wit- 
nesses (there were 114 to choose from), and victim. In 1867, the Richmond 
Dispatch printed no image of the Phillips case, and in 1885 it published 
around thirty-five engravings of the Cluverius murder.4 In 1911, the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch printed 174 halftone photographs, almost as many 
images as articles on the Beattie case.5° A similar trend can be found in extant 
Virginia pamphlets and paperbacks on sensational trials. Among nineteenth- 
century pamphlets, half had one or two images and half none at all, but in the 
early twentieth century, they averaged one engraving or diagram and eight- 
een halftone photographs.5! 





48 Richmond Planet, June 1885 to Jan. 1887. For more on the Lunenburg case, see Suzanne Leb- 
sock, A Murder in Virginia: Southern Justice on Trial (New York, 2003). 

49 Because the images are scattered through twenty-two months of the paper, it is difficult to be 
sure that every image associated with the Cluverius case has been found. At least thirty were printed 
and probably no more than forty. 

50 The increase was just as dramatic when comparing the high point of the murder coverage, the 
trials. During the Beattie trial, the paper averaged six halftones a day (107 photographs between 22 
Aug. and 9 Sept. 191 1—an eighteen-day trial) compared to an average of 0.7 engravings a day (twen- 
ty engravings in twenty-seven days of publishing [6 May to 5 June, Mon. to Sat.]) when Cluverius 
stood trial. 

>! Nineteenth-century pamphlets: Cruel Murder!! (1806); An Account of the Apprehension, Trial, 
Conviction, and Condemnation of Manuel Philip Garcia (1821); The Interesting Trial of William F. 
Hooe (1826); A Brief Sketch of Occurrences on Board the Brig Crawford (1827); Narrative of the 
Life .. . of Ebenezer W. Cox (1830); A Full Report... in the case of the Commonwealth of Virginia 
vs. Thomas Ritchie, Jr. (1846); An Authenticated Report of the Trial of Myers and Others (1846); 
Trial of William Dandridge Epes (1849); Particulars of the Dreadful Tragedy in Richmond (1852); 
The Trial of James H. Johnson (1859); Turner, Drinker’s Farm Tragedy . . . (1868); An Account of 
the Curtis Homicide and Trials of John E. Poindexter (1879); George A. Booker, The Virginia 
Tragedy (1885); Cluverius, Cluverius: My Life, Trial and Conviction. Twentieth-century pamphlets: 
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Figure 14. With the introduction of the halftone print at century’s end, newspapers were trans- 
formed into a much more visually rich medium. In its coverage of the 1911 Beattie murder, the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch printed 174 photographs; during the trial, it averaged six halftones 
each day. As seen here in its 25 August 1911 issue, the newspaper included photographs of 
everything to do with the case, often a half-dozen together in this sort of eye-catching, orna- 
mented visual collage. (Virginia Historical Society) 


Newspapers in 1911 photographed everything in the Beattie case, but 
most of all they printed photo after photo of Henry Beattie (figure 15) and 
“the other woman” in the case, young and pretty Beulah Binford (figure 16). 
In fact, so many photographs of Binford appeared when the story broke that 
the Times-Dispatch was roundly criticized for making this dissolute “woman 





James H. Lindsay and John S. Patton, The McCue Murder (1904); Evan R. Chesterman and Joe F. 
Geisinger, History of the McCue Case (1904); A Full and Complete History of the Great Beattie Case 
(1911); J. J. Reynolds, The Allen Gang (1912); Edgar James, The Allen Outlaws (1912); Edwin 
Chancellor Payne, The Hillsville Tragedy (1913); S. S. Hurt, “Gentlemen, I Aint A-Goin” (1913). 
Pamphlets describing the most nationally notorious antebellum murder cases averaged about two 
images, a number that rose to six as early as the 1870s and further thereafter. In an evaluation of the 
copious collection of such pamphlets at the American Antiquarian Society, four of the most sensa- 
tionalized cases of the antebellum era—the murders of Helen Jewett (1836), Samuel Adams (1841), 
Maria Bickford (1845), and Dr. George Parkman (1849)—generated nineteen different pamphlets 
between them, averaging 2.2 engravings per publication. The murder of Albert Richardson in 1870 
and the 1872 divorce scandal of Henry Ward Beecher (admittedly a different sort of sensation, but 
sensational nonetheless) fostered a combined eight pamphlets with an average of 5.6 images each. 
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Figure 15. Halftones not only made images in the press more numerous, they also communi- 
cated a significantly different sort of visual information. Rather than typing him as an evil crim- 
inal, photographs of accused murderer Henry Clay Beattie, Jr. (1884-1911), instead provoked 
the thought in Richmond’s public that “some terrible blunder had been made—somehow, some- 
where.” No longer emotional or symbolic stereotypes, halftone prints such as this image from 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 6 August 1911, were “realistic” in a different way, picturing the 
accused man in a life-like and accurate manner. (Virginia Historical Society) 


about town” into a public figure.s2 Cues to an evil character on the part of the 
accused murderer and his consort are entirely absent in these photographs. 
Often framed in decorative designs, the photographs show Henry and Beulah 
as pleasant young people—smiling, bright eyed, and well-groomed. 
Accurate these images certainly are, but they are also deafeningly mute 
concerning the issue that brought Henry and Beulah to public notice. This is 
not merely true in this one case. When Harry Thaw, the jealous husband of 
Evelyn Nesbit, killed architect Stanford White in New York in 1906, the 
press erupted with images as in the Beattie case. Desiring to present views 
from inside the courtroom (where cameras were not allowed), the New York 
World published 106 engravings during Thaw’s trial, along with 113 half- 
tones of other scenes and people.*3 Similarly, when Leo Frank went on trial 
for the murder of Mary Phagan in 1913, the Atlanta Constitution published 
48 engravings along with 160 halftones.54 These halftones were “straight 


52 Richmond Times-Dispatch, 12 Aug. 1911. 

53 New York World, 24 Jan. to 13 Apr. 1907. 

54 Atlanta Constitution, 28 July to 26 Aug. 1913. For comparison, the Atlanta Journal published 
similar numbers in covering the Leo Frank case: twenty-nine engravings and eighty-six halftones 
during the trial. 
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Figure 16. The young “woman about town” who 
figured in the Henry Beattie case was also a 
prime subject for photographers. After Henry’s 
trial, Beulah Binford (b. 1894) went on to New 
York in an attempt to capitalize on her notoriety 
on the stage and in motion pictures. The movies 
were a new medium, demonstrating yet another 
way that American culture became increasingly 
visual in the twentieth century. (Virginia Histor- 
ical Society) 





photographs,” devoid of stereotypes or overt editorial comment. Like the 
Beattie case, illustrations in these cases were not emotional; nothing is 
evoked by these images except the outward appearance of the subjects.°5 
Complicating this trend toward the “straight” presentation of early twen- 
tieth-century criminals is the Leopold and Loeb murder case in 1924 Chica- 
go. Many believed there must have been something fundamentally wrong 
with these young men from prominent families to have kidnapped and mur- 
dered a boy, a crime with possible sexual overtones. This led to a series of 
stories on their characters, including some images parsing their looks. Remi- 
niscent of nineteenth-century physiognomy, various experts measured, x- 
rayed, and evaluated the brains, faces, and features of the accused. Yet even 
in this case, such treatment was rare: out of 266 halftones published in the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner, for example, only on five occasions (16 
images total) were the photographs presented in this way. The other 250 
halftones in the paper were presented—like those in the Leo Franks, Harry 
Thaw, and Henry Beattie cases—in a straightforward manner.°* So, even 


55 For a discussion of “straight” photography, see Newhall, History of Photography, pp. 111-14. 
To compare with another Virginia case, the Richmond Times-Dispatch printed twenty-eight halftones 
in its five months of coverage of the Samuel McCue case (6 Sept. 1904 to 14 Feb. 1905). This was 
almost as many images as in the earlier Cluverius case, despite the fact that the McCue crime did not 
take place in Richmond, but in Charlottesville, seventy miles to the west. 

56 Chicago Herald and Examiner, 21 July to 11 Sept. 1924. For evaluations of their features, see 
1,4, 7, and 9 June and 28 July 1924. Paula Fass has evaluated and reproduced one set of these images, 
although she overstates their prominence in the crime’s coverage by asserting that images in the 
Leopold and Loeb case “often” included physiological analysis. See |=* “Making and Remaking an 
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when twentieth-century culture explored this sort of context for images of 
criminals, it appears as a vestigial or atrophied cultural form, one overtaken 
by other developments rather than the main thrust of the visual storyline. 

At the same time that the halftone transformed the visual images in the 
press, other shifts in American intellectual life reinforced this change. The 
sciences of phrenology and physiognomy were largely discredited by the 
turn of the twentieth century, displaced by the growing fields of sociology 
and psychology, fields that undercut the perceived direct connection between 
character and appearance.5’7 American culture in the late nineteenth century 
also began to turn from romantic or melodramatic typologies toward an 
understanding of the world through social types and realism. The late-nine- 
teenth-century professionalization of journalism similarly strove for dispas- 
sionate observation. Mirroring changes in sociology, muckrakers and social 
activists increasingly turned from innate and inward explanations for 
deviance to environmental influences: the city, poverty, and the alienation 
they fostered.58 Each of these complex movements in science and society 
nudged Americans away from the nineteenth-century penchant for reading 
character into the faces of criminals. To adopt the terminology of Warren 
Susman, American culture was turning from an inward, moral understanding 
of people, “character,” to a new social and individualistic perception, “per- 
sonality.”59 

Against the backdrop of this overall evolution of American thought, this 
twentieth-century explosion of visual material—most of it mechanically 
reproduced halftones—created a very different set of visual standards than 
those of the nineteenth century. When the Richmond Times-Dispatch printed 
an engraving of Henry Beattie at the end of his trial in 1911 (the only engrav- 
ing it printed), it did so for stylistic reasons, to offer a refreshing visual con- 
trast to what had become the norm. This image is not defensively captioned 
with a phrase searching for authority (as in the common nineteenth-century 
caption, “from a daguerreotype”). Instead it has a title emphasizing its dis- 





Event: The Leopold and Loeb Case in American Culture,” Journal of American History 80 (1993): 
919-51, esp. 925 and 935. 

37 Emile Durkheim, a major figure in this change, argued strongly against the prevailing focus 
upon the individual miscreant. He believed that crime was a normal element of all societies, that it 
was a social phenomenon rather than simply the actions of aberrant individuals, and that it was even 
necessary—a society without any crime would continue to police itself by developing new infrac- 
tions. Piers Beirne, Inventing Criminology: Essays on the Rise of Homo Criminalis (Albany, N-Y., 
1993), pp. 143-85; David A. Jones, History of Criminology: A Philosophical Perspective (New York, 
1986), pp. 185-88. 

8 Schudson, Discovering the News; Paul Boyer, Urban Masses and Moral Order in America, 
1820-1920 (Cambridge, Mass., 1984), pp. 189-283. In this section, Boyer charts the turn among 
urban reformers away from primarily treating individuals and their character flaws and to an attempt 
to restructure the urban environment. 

5? Warren Susman, “‘Personality’ and the Making of Twentieth-Century Culture,” in John Higham 


and Paul Conkin, eds., New Directions in American Intellectual History (Baltimore, 1979), pp. 
212-26. 
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tinction from photography, perhaps stressing as well the newspaper’s pride 
in offering something more than its normal fare: “Pen Sketch of Beattie.’ 
An engraving was now considered art rather than an approximation of a pho- 
tograph. 

One particular moment in the case against Henry Beattie demonstrates 
the implications of the change in the style of images brought about by the 
introduction of the halftone, particularly when contrasted with the image of 
Jeter Phillips from 1867. Shortly after Beattie’s arrest, the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch printed the photographs in figure 15. Dressed in coat and tie, 
Beattie has a pleasant expression, and a slight smile crosses his face. The 
next day, an article charted the public response to these photographs: “The 
comment was general that he did not have the look of a man guilty of so bru- 
tal acrime. .. . His eyes are sharp and clear and penetrating, and people said 
that his appearance was in his favor even if the evidence was all against him.” 
The article ended with the statement: 


It is ridiculous, of course, to assume that a little thing like a photograph would upset a 
chain of circumstantial evidence well nigh complete, and no such inference is to be 
drawn from what is printed here. But the fact remains that Richmond people felt yes- 
terday as if some terrible blunder had been made—somehow, somewhere.®! 


This comment speaks directly to the change in the cultural role played by 
images, a change much more subtle and far-reaching than simply the intro- 
duction of the technologically sophisticated halftone. Often in the nineteenth 
century (although certainly not with every image), a criminal’s presumed 
character had been incorporated into the engravings made of him, images 
that were notably emotional and active. They “telescoped the action . . . for 
enhanced dramatic effect,” in the words of another scholar.: Knowing that 
they would only print one or two images, publishers and illustrators often 
sought to capture much of the story, its essence if possible, in engravings. 

But the flood of halftone photographs at the turn of the century altered 
the visual story line, trading the emotionalism possible in engravings for the 
detail and accuracy of halftones. A photograph is a very different visual doc- 
ument from an engraving, each having different limitations and potentials. 
Taken well after a crime, a photo freezes an instant of time, flattening one 
moment as seen from one perspective. As such, photographs could not cap- 
ture the “moment of action” in the same way engravings might—the gun fir- 
ing or the knife dripping blood, murderers grimacing villainously. In addi- 
tion, most states did not allow cameras inside courtrooms. The public want- 
ed views of the trial, but the camera was stymied in this attempt, relegated to 





60 Richmond Times-Dispatch, 10 Sept. 1911. 
6l Ibid., 7 Aug. 1911. 
62 Halttunen, Murder Most Foul, p. 167. 
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showing witnesses, the accused, and his family entering the courthouse, or at 
the jail, or on a break resting on the courthouse green. 

Even if a cameraman could catch an image of the murder scene itself, 
halftones of gore would have been socially unacceptable, at least in the press. 
Such images would be too realistic and lurid: what had been acceptable as 
symbol became too disturbing as a lifelike halftone. Mirroring the contem- 
porary changes in literature, science, and society, halftones offered a differ- 
ent sort of visual information from earlier engravings. They conveyed a less 
emotionally loaded and more objective view of crime and criminals. Because 
they were so often considered “truth” in black-and-white, they were in a 
sense too powerful a cultural form for gore to be acceptable. Halftones were 
lifelike but muted snapshots, and not of the crime, but rather of the person- 
alities involved. Photography offered abundant and accurate visual informa- 
tion, but with new and distinct limitations framing its presentation. 

The glaring exception to these new limits for appropriate visual matter in 
the age of the photograph is telling. In this period, images of lynchings 
became increasingly common in the South. Some pictured the crowd, some 
simply the corpse, hanging, shot, burned, or mutilated. These ghastly photo- 
graphs circulated around the region as tokens of white supremacy that could 
be bought and sold, if usually under the counter and often expressly against 
the law. They rarely appeared in the white press, and they had the fascinat- 
ing unintended consequence of offering a wealth of harrowing visual data for 
lynching opponents to exploit. As Grace Elizabeth Hale notes, these images 
demonstrate how the modern technology of photography could be wed to 
brutality, allowing a much more permanent, graphic, and widely disseminat- 
ed proof of the awful power of white supremacy.* Just how much did race 
matter in American culture in this period? In no other context were photo- 
graphs this gruesome, this violent, and also this accepted. 

Quite in contrast to these lynching photographs and also quite in contrast 
to images from a half-century before, the manner in which the newspapers 
presented halftones of violent crimes in the twentieth century gave criminals 
no trace of stereotyping and little emotional charge. To paraphrase Estelle 
Jussim, an historian of the graphic arts, American culture in the mid-nine- 
teenth century valued symbolic representations in illustration, but this 





63 Grace Elizabeth Hale, Making Whiteness: The Culture of Segregation in the South, 1890-1940 
(New York, 1998). For a host of graphic images of lynching, see James Allen et al., Without Sanctu- 
ary: Lynching Photography in America (Santa Fe, N.M., 2000). These images are very disturbing, it 
is difficult to discover precisely their place in the culture of the South. Were they hidden, a violent 
pornography circulating around the South in limited numbers and a less than acceptable part of nor- 
mal southern culture? They are such shocking images that historians might be inclined to overstate 
their cultural role: out of thousands of lynchings in this era, we have dozens of extant images, not 
thousands of them. On the other hand, they are horrifying, fascinating, and telling cultural artifacts: 
too complex a subject to adequately address here. 
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emphasis shifted in the last years of the century. By the 1890s, continued 
Jussim, 


the screened process halftone or the photogravure reproducing photography was 
accepted as equivalent to seeing the originals. . . . It was not viewed as a message about 
reality, but as reality itself, somehow magically compressed and flattened onto the 
printed page, but, nevertheless, equivalent to, rather than symbolic of, three-dimen- 
sional reality. 


In this way, the disparity between the Beattie halftone photographs and 
the earlier engravings represented much more than a growing technological 
sophistication. It also described a change in how the visual image was under- 
stood and what an illustration meant to readers and publishers. This change 
reveals a deeper shift in the cultural context investing images with meaning. 
Jeter Phillips was a good-looking man who did not appear as a criminal 
should: he was likened to “the best of young men.” Yet, the image publish- 
ers chose to print was nothing like this description; it was a symbolic embod- 
iment of a fiend, a “message about” criminality rather than a strict visual rep- 
resentation. In contrast, halftone images of Henry Beattie were commonly 
presumed to be, in a visual and physical sense at least, him. Compared to 
mid-—nineteenth-century engravings, the message imbedded in halftones was 
attenuated, reduced to detailed observation: “this is what Henry Beattie 
looked like yesterday at the courthouse.” 





Photography had not existed in 1838; by the turn of the century it had 
changed the way people saw the world: “through its reproduction in the 
printing press,” wrote noted critic William Ivins in a passage that opened this 
essay, photography “has effected a very complete revolution in the ways we 
use our eyes and, especially, in the kinds of things our minds permit our eyes 
to tell us.”65 Photography has often been cited as an inspiration for the broad- 
er turn in American thought and culture toward realistic depictions of life in 
the second half of the nineteenth century. Whether or not it helped to cause 
these changes, the detail and immediacy of the photograph embody this 
important transition in American culture. The power and importance of the 
medium, then and now, lies in just this accuracy, this realism; an effect so 
powerful as to obscure the photographer’s artifice. Roland Barthes overstat- 


64 Jussim, Visual Communication and the Graphic Arts, p. 289. 

65 Ivins, Prints and Visual Communication, p. 134. 

66 David E. Shi, Facing Facts: Realism in American Thought and Culture, 1850-1920 (New York, 
1995), pp. 96-97; Eric J. Sundquist, ed., American Realism: New Essays (Baltimore, 1982), pp. 
18-19. 
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ed the case, but not by much, when he wrote that “the Photograph is never 
anything but an antiphon of “Look,” ‘See,’ “Here it is.’’’®7 

The steadily expanding influence of photography on American cultural 
life during the nineteenth century and the revolution of the halftone process 
provided a preview of what was to come in the twentieth century. The Beattie 
case demonstrated how American culture was becoming more visual in more 
ways than merely in the press. After the trial, Henry Beattie’s “other 
woman,” Beulah Binford (figure 16), moved to New York City to appear on 
the stage.68 She also made at least one short movie, purportedly telling the 
sad story of her eventful life up to the age of seventeen. Just six years after 
the invention of the Nickelodeon, thousands of movie theaters dotted Ameri- 
ca’s cultural landscape by the time Binford arrived in New York. America 
was infected with “nickel madness,’ and millions attended these theaters 
each day. In this era before Hollywood’s narrative conventions were devel- 
oped, movie houses typically showed a series of one-reel films of foreign 
sights, trains and horses moving quickly, and other brief vignettes designed 
to distract and entertain for a few moments at a time. Topical stories of crime 
like the Beattie case, as well as other newsworthy current events, provided 
fodder for this new visual medium that would become one of the dominant 
forms of popular culture in the twentieth century. Binford’s film was shown 
in New York and other cities, despite the widespread censure of an under- 
taking that seemed to reward a prostitute for her misdeeds.% 

In many related ways, sensational murders (and American culture more 
generally) in the twentieth century became increasingly saturated with visu- 
al data—motion pictures, slide exhibitions,” theatrical engagements, 
halftone photographs. Mass culture had grown from nineteenth-century 
prose and theater into a much broader current in American life. In the 
process, images became more important than ever: not merely embellish- 
ment, but a mainstay of modern mass culture. In the age of ragtime, halftone 


67 Roland Barthes, Camera Lucida: Reflections on Photography, trans. Richard Howard (New 
York, 1981), p. 5. 

68 Binford was not alone in this effort. Evelyn Nesbit became famous when her jealous husband, 
Harry K. Thaw, killed her former lover, architect Stanford White, in 1906. Nesbit was a featured wit- 
ness at Thaw’s trial, which received national attention. She later turned to show business, spending 
several decades in the theater, vaudeville, and other pursuits. See Paul R. Baker, Stanny: The Gilded 
Life of Stanford White (New York, 1989), pp. 317-400. 

69 New York Times, 8, 9, 10, 12 Sept. and 13 Oct. 1911; Richmond Times-Dispatch, 8 Sept. 1911. 
This movie, like the Johnson-Jeffries interracial boxing match films of 1910, fostered early conflicts 
in localities across the nation over motion picture censorship. Like photography, the authenticity of 
motion pictures made many subjects disturbing to some viewers. For the conflict in Durham, N.C., 
over screening Beulah Binford’s film, for example, see the Raleigh News and Observer, 22 Oct. and 
1 Nov. 1911. The last mention in the press of Beulah Binford came in late November, when she was 
living with the family of the theatrical producer who had signed her. She had changed her name and 
reportedly was attempting to begin a new life (New York Times, 25 Nov. 1911). 

70 At least one variety show was barred from showing slides illustrating the Beattie case (Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch, 2 Sept. 1911). 
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photographs depicted accused criminals as pleasant, smiling, normal people, 
so much so that the consort of a convicted murderer could interpret her 
infamy as fame and agree with a promoter that she might succeed on the 
Stage and in film. 

The growth of photography could be told as a story of inventors and inno- 
vations, but such a story would miss the cultural imperatives that fueled this 
search for new technologies. Early on, the American public wanted both to 
see the criminals and to read all about them. The drive to invent the half- 
measures of the late nineteenth century was predicated upon the widespread 
and growing public interest in viewing illustrations closer to life. The rising 
tide of mass culture lifted the place of images with it; it was the driving force 
inspiring the technological inventions that yielded the halftone. The devel- 
opment of halftone prints was therefore the culmination not only of a series 
of technological innovations, but also of a deeper cultural current pushing for 
a visual, photographic realism. Drained of much of the emotion and sym- 
bolism of so many nineteenth-century engravings, the tiny black-and-white 
dots of the halftone arranged themselves into a new sort of visual grammar 
at the turn of the century, rewriting what an image in print could mean. 
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